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WE open our eighth year in part of our original premises, 
and are grateful to the many contributors, new and old, 
who have had the kindness and taken the trouble to welcome 
us back. The former, we may say, help us to seem more at 
home than we actually feel. 

Externally, little difference. The walls in the disused 
rooms are a bit bitten by blast, but the tatters are played on 
by ripples from the open-air swimming pool where once 
was a shop; the two effects cancel out. But internally, to 
return is harder than to re-establish. Re-establishment pre- 
supposes help, of which, when most needed, we were 
proferred much, and when, through example no less than 
by kindness (those who gave it, know how much), one 
re-establishes, every step forward is an advance. To return, 
however, is to be reminded constantly of how many foot- 
holds have gone, and to distrust or be jolted the more 
by those that, remaining, seem in changed conditions 
irrelevant. 

The mere fact that the same bus follows the same route, 
makes one offer the old fare—in perfect English. “‘ What’s 
this for ?’’ says the conductress, who wasn’t there before. 
Meanwhile, a Pole or a Norge, barking a momentarily 
unrecognizable“ Mabbleasch or “ Toodestran, depliss’’ tenders 
(as the quaint saying is) the right fare. One squirms down 
in one’s corner, resigned—and then sits up, realizing 
London is occupied. “‘ We,” one says, looking in the face 
a conductress who probably knows London less than us 
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or, by this time, the Poles or Norges, “are living in an 
occupied country.” 

We peer through “ the stuff that’s there for our protec- 
tion’ and have a new view of London. We no longer say 
“ Douglas’s used to be there’? or “ that was No. 52”, 
‘‘ My goodness, that church has gone, and how much more 
room there is over there, what could it have been?”’ We 
say, instead, “ Ah, a Dutch colony here ”’ and “ this square 
must be American”. Meeting friends in a restaurant of 
their own quarter, we look round, “ You have Belgians 
here. By me, it is Czechs.” 

We come home, tune in and—missing both the Forces 
and Haw-Haw—hit propaganda to the Occupied Countries. 
“ Occupied by whom ?”’ weask. “ Surely, the Germans?” 
The answer being, “‘ And we are; by our Allies.”’ Echo 
which lasts longer than any answer, is ““ What do both make 
Of thea 

What indeed? The war in the air is one of words as 
well as bombs; the B.B.C. rightly criticized on many 
scores, and on most not enough, gets insufficient credit for 
one branch of its activities; the foreign broadcasts. True, 
the credit must be comparative—our spoken word is better 
than our written only by quality of the latter. But it 
has been realized that if radio, via Haw-Haw and some 
others we know, brings the Enemy Into Our Midst, 
it also takes us into theirs. Attack by radio has not, shall 
we say, been absent. 

But meanwhile, what of the Friend in Our Midst? We 
spend much time in suggesting to the original populations 
of occupied countries that we shall be their saviours. It is 
easy to forget that a by no means negligible proportion of 
those populations are at present with us. They will return. 
To families, friends, colleagues from whom they have been 
separated for already more months than a few. There 
will be more than reunion when at last they re-meet. 
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Each will have been affected—by the conditions under 
which each have had to live, the Dutch in England, the 
Dutch out; the Poles who have been prisoners in Poland, 
and the Poles who, never having seen the sea, have lived 
bounded by it. 

Those who, knowing the sea, now scan what must still 
seem the wrong side of it—the side where a red pom-pom 
means “ alien” even if ally. Thousands of those now doing 
the same duties, in the same dress, as ourselves, landed on 
our shores with reason less to regard us than the antipodes, 
as a Mother Country; they landed here, to be frank, 
because there was nowhere else. And what land do 
they make of it ? 

Our national propaganda at that time was Ye Island 
Fortress. It served, at a time when the portcullis was 
necessarily down. It gave us back our wind before we 
thought we’d lost it. Forge for Freedom might have been 
a better slogan. But a trade-mark’s no use without the 
trade to back it up, and our trade at this moment, I would 
suggest—since we are a Nation of Shopkeepers—is to 
realize that many of those we seek to convert are in our 
midst. Little use to make Gunnar Bjérnson in far-off 
Laukarfiord a friend through propaganda for life, if his 
brother returns from sojourn here, saying “ Hell”. Small 
profit in wooing Czechs to revolt if those who meet our 
way of life for the first time find it, on reflection, revolting. 

I talk in no spirit of Hostels for the Homeless. Kindness 
is not the point, because men are such that if they are not 
met with it—which they want—they take what they can 
get—which is what it should bring—and cheapen it. So 
much gets expensive in wartime, we do not always have 
time to notice the cheapening. Our thoughts tend to be 
so much with those who are not with us, it is easy to ignore 
those who are. 

Again, I am not mentioning politeness; nothing is 
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worse than the saleswoman attitude, “‘ Can I help you?”’, 
which drives one to say, “I can help myself, if only you'd 
be unself-conscious enough to take my money.” 

Our Allies can help themselves to any view of England 
they like; even an Englishman knows how bleak that 
used to be on arrival at Folkestone. What someone from 
Mittel-Europa might feel on being faced with, say, Black- 
pool; in winter; in wartime; it may be kinder not to 
imagine—but is certainly more useful to offset. Every 
nation at war seeks to convince the wavering (among 
whom it hopes are its enemies) of what used to be known 
as The Righteousness of its Cause. We now call it Our 
Way of Life. The best ambassadors of that way are those 
now with us—learning, some of them, ways of life till 
now hidden; most, meeting a life as strange as would be 
theirs in an Occupied Country (were they permitted to 
remain in it). 

We cannot hope to persuade them that this is their own. 
To do so is to insult their memories, our means, and the 
general intelligence. Neither Bude nor Belgrave Square can 
be Brussels to a Belgian, nor Boston, Yorks, seem Boston, 
Mass., to an American. They shouldn’t be. The world, 
what with one thing and another (not to mention without) 
has enough limitations, without further constricting them 
by standardization. We cannot offer our Allies temporarily 
in this country any kowtowing resemblance of life in their 
own. It’s a far cry from Torquay to Troemso, and one best 
forgotten, nor does any amount of champagne in the chines 
make Bournemouth Biarritz. 

Let us recall also that bombing doesn’t make men 
brothers—only orphans. A Norwegian blitzed in Birming- 
ham lacks even the knowledge that it was his home that 
went; it is hard to be brave about billets. Being 
Norwegian, therefore tough as well as sparkling, he may 
perform that mental acrobatic—and is called on then for 
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another ; to share in his hosts’ glee that Oslo is bombed. 
His reward for this is—to be accepted as one of ourselves. 
It behoves us then (as it always has, and I use this oppor- 
tunity only to drive it in) to behave ourselves, we who of 
sO many races in this island now have so many others, that 
our guests by our own example, of sufficiency and confidence, 
are encouraged to be as much themselves as they find us, 
the original occupied people, being ourselves. That they 
like also what they find. For we have the great opportunity; 
not only to reach those abroad, but to attract those whose 
future homes will depend on the opinion they take away 
of us. Foreign propaganda is not to be gainsaid; home 
propaganda, however, has more senses than one, since our 
present population has more nationalities than six. Not 
only can those who plan the post-war world realize that 
repatriated peoples are not the same as evacuated ones, but 
all can learn—if they will—that you cannot Stand By the 
next man until you know him. And that enough of us 
knowing each other, present that United Front which 
makes talk of a Second irrelevant before the fact that its 
spokesmen, like all others, are vocal because Britain in 1940 
kept up, alone, the Continuous Front no others had been 
able to offer. 


THE RUSSIAN AND HIS LANGUAGE 

By PROFESSOR GRIGORI VINOKUR 
of Moscow University 
ONE OF THE distinguishing features of the Russian national 
mentality is the deep and intimate love of the people for 
their language. This, of course, is not peculiar to Russians, 
but nevertheless, love of the mother tongueis nota character- 
istic of every nation’s mentality. I have only to quote 
Turgeniev’s prose poem, which is familiar to every Russian 
schoolboy : 

“In days of doubt, in days of mournful reflection on destiny, 
my country thou alone art my bulwark and support O great, mighty, 
truthful and free Russian language. Were it not for this what could 
save us from despair at the sight of all that is going on in our native 
land? It is hard to believe that such a language was not given to a 
great nation.” 

Turgeniev was neither the first and is not the last eminent 
spokesman of the Russian national consciousness who 
appreciated with profound keenness that their love of their 
language linked them to their country. But this sense of 
closeness through the language is a peculiar product of 
historical development and must not be regarded as some- 
thing directly implanted in the Russian mind by nature. 
A characteristic of Russians of olden times was their deep 
affection for the ecclesiastical Slavonic language into which 
the Bible was translated in the ninth century. This language, 
which the ancient Slavs regarded as sacred, had close 
structural affinity with the living Russian language of the 
times and was strongly influenced by it. It at once became the 
universal literary language of ancient Russia and remained 
the language of literature and learning down to the eigh- 
teenth century. In course of time the ecclesiastical Slavonic 
elements of literary language began to be ousted by more 
living forms and representatives of ancient Russian learning 
began to conceive affection for the mother language as a 
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precious and distinguished national possession. Dean 
Avvakum, in his autobiography (1673) pleads with the 
reader not to quarrel with him for the simplicity of his 
style, for he loved “ his native Russian tongue” and did 
not wish to degrade it by pretensions to florid diction in 
the official ecclesiastical style. This appreciation of the 
rights and privileges of the living language as compared 
to traditional book language spread to ever widening 
sections of society. After the reign of Peter I, Russian 
literary language began more and more to merge into 
pure Russian, which was the natural result of deepening 
conception of language. In 1730 the erudite philologist 
Trediakovsky publicly renounced the ecclesiastical Slavonic 
language which, he said, had become quite incompre- 
hensible and “harsh”, in favour of “simple Russian 
tongue”. Five years later he declared that concern for 
purity of the Russian language was a matter of State 
importance and the means of glorifying the Russian nation 
throughout the world; while in 1745 he wrote a veritable 
panegyric to the national language as the expression of the 
national spirit, declaring that the use of the mother tongue 
was a patriotic duty as important as defending the country 
against a foe and being ready to shed one’s blood for it. 
We shall meet again under other conditions this association 
of love of one’s native language with readiness to lay down 
one’s life for one’s native land. Another passionate 
champion and protagonist of the Russian language in the 
eighteenth century was the great Lomonosov, a typical 
representative of what might be called the Russian Renais- 
sance. A brilliant researcher into Nature, Lomonosov was 
at the same time both poet and able philologist. In his 
Russian Grammar (1755) he proclaims with his character- 
istic civic patriotic fervour that the Russian language is 
“the sovereign of many nations” and one of the most 
important European languages. Referring to the epigram 
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attributed to Charles V that Spanish is the language in which 
to address God, French one’s friends, German one’s enemies, 
and Italian women, Lomonosov claims that if Charles V had 
known Russian, he would have found it possessed not only all 
the grandeur of Spanish, vivacity of French, force of German, 
and tenderness of Italian, but also the richness, power, and 
brevity of Greek and Latin. In another of his works he 
declares that the superiority enjoyed by Russian over other 
European languages comes from the fact that the original 
foundation of Russians’ language was what was essentially 
their own ecclesiastical language, whereas the language 
development of other European nations depended for so 
long ona foreign tongue—Latin. However, in the eighteenth 
century there was a section of Russian society which 
blindly imitated everything foreign, principally French, 
and in their affected cosmopolitanism went to the length of 
despising their mother tongue. Towards the end of the 
century this Gallophilism assumed extreme forms among 
court circles in the Russian capital. A number of brilliant 
writers of the period rose up in arms against this Frenchified 
salon language, using satire and denunciation as weapons to 
fight it, and also by personal example showing in practice 
the ability of Russian to serve as an entirely adequate 
medium of education and culture. 

The youngest of this galaxy of writers, Karamzin 
(1766-1826) an essayist, poet, and historian, holds a pro- 
minent place in the history of the development of Russian 
consciousness of language. Karamzin was himself a con- 
vinced Europeanist and cosmopolitan in culture who, in 
his speech on election to the Academy, declared that, “ It is 
good to write for Russians, but still better to write for all.” 
In his writings he succeeded in introducing many European 
features into Russian literary language. At the same time, 
he made patriotic appeals in which he called upon Russian 
society to use their own mother tongue, even if in a 
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Europeanized form, and not French, both in literature and 
_ in daily intercourse. French at the turn of the century had 
virtually become the language of Russian high society. 
“Some,” Karamzin wrote, “plead poor knowledge of 
Russian. But their plea is worse than an accusation. Our 
language is expressive, not only for purposes of lofty 
oratory or striking picturesque poetry, but also for tender 
_ simplicity, for utterances from the heart and for all senti- 
ments. It is richer in harmonies than French. One foreign 
minister said that our language must be very obscure since 
Russians who speak it fail to understand one another and 
have to have recourse to French. Are we not ourselves to 
blame for this absurd opinion? Language is important to 
, lovers of their country.” 

Elsewhere Karamzin holds up English as an example 
to the Gallophiles. “The English know French but 
refuse it.” He gave an apt description of the progress 
made by the Russian language in the course of the eighteenth 
century, on the occasion of the publication of the Russian 
Dictionary (1789-1794). “ The complete dictionary pub- 
lished by the Academy is one of those phenomena with 
which Russia so often astonishes the observant foreigner. 
It is undoubtedly our happy fortune to possess unusual 
faculty for speed: it takes us decades, not centuries, to 
ripen. Italy, France, England, Germany boasted many 
great writers before they had a Dictionary. We had only 
one classical writer (Lomonosov) yet we produced a system 
of language which may compare with the celebrated 
Academies of Florence and Paris.” 

The last step that remained to be taken was to lend this 
purified, elegant, lay literary language as it emerged from 
Karamzin’s laboratory, while preserving all its European 
features, the impress of a genuine language of a people and 
thus to perpetuate the Russian national standard of language. 
This service was performed by the radiant genius of 
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Pushkin, whose life and work were the embodiment of all 
that is finest in the Russian national character. What was 
decisive here was Pushkin’s boldness in defiance of the 
prejudice prevailing in the high and artistic circles in which 
he moved in extending the concept of literary language until 
it was identified with the language of the common people, 
with popular intercourse and folklore. Pushkin’s language 
was a perfect synthesis of the fundamentals of European 
culture and Russian national character as expressed in pure 
Russian idiom. His keen and avid interest in language and 
in the language-building ability of the Russian masses is 
one of his most vivid traits. For him, Russia and the 
Russian nation did not exist apart from the Russian 
language. Comparing in 1825 La Fontaine and the Russian 
writer of fables, Krylov, Pushkin wrote, “ It has been justly 
remarked that naiveté is an inherent characteristic of the 
French. On the other hand, there is a genial slyness of mind, 
humour and a picturesqueness of expression.” 

When one of his friends incautiously remarked in his 
presence that the Russian language was poor in rhymes, 
Pushkin took this as a personal affront and expressed his 
disgust and astonishment that a Russian writer could be 
guilty of such heresy. He was always advising his fellow 
writers to learn Russian by intercourse with the people. 
Citing Alfieri as example, he recommended them to seek 
the pure unadulterated Russian in the bazaars and market- 
places. He himself visited fairs and rural country festivals, 
jotting down stories, proverbs, folksongs, and he invariably 
preached the need for thorough research into folk-language. 

Russian of the people was the air Pushkin breathed and 
it was a characteristic remark of his that one should love 
Russia in the way in which a Russian writer is able to—by 
loving the Russian language. 

Thus, after passing through various historical phases 
of development, Russian consciousness reached Pushkin’s 
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level of complete identification of the Motherland with love 
of the mother-tongue. Russian realistic writers of the 
nineteenth century who spread the fame of Russian literature 
to both hemispheres—Gogol, Tolstoy, Turgeniev, 
Dostoievsky, Chekhov, Gorky—are all pupils of Pushkin 
in their attitude towards their mother-tongue. 

This association of love of Motherland with love of 
mother-tongue is fully inherited by modern Russian 
culture, with the difference that what was formerly a 
possession of the intelligentsia has now become accessible 
to the people. They are acquiring culture with that 
“unusual faculty of speed”? which Karamzin once con- 
sidered so characteristic of Russian history. Here is an 
illustration from quite recent times, with which I shall 
conclude these brief remarks. In April, 1942, a letter was 
sent from the Soviet-German front by Red Army Private 
Goncharov to Professor Ushakov in Moscow, who, to 
the grief of his admirers, was already dead. Professor 
Ushakov was popular in the country and editor of a four- 
volume Russian dictionary (1935-1941). Private Goncharov 
in his letter spoke of the feelings he had when he acquainted 
himself at the front with a copy of the dictionary which had 
fallen into his hands. “As I perused your dictionary,” 
he wrote, to the professor, with whom he was personally 
acquainted, “I learned of the immense richness of the 
Russian language and conceived even deeper hatred for 
the programme of the Fascists and a fiercer desire to 
annihilate them and rid our land of them as soon as 
possible.”’ That is how a Russian feels about his native 
tongue. 


(Cabled from Moscow) 


THE INEXHAUSTIBLE JUG 

(A Sketch of Shota Rustaveli, the Georgian Shakespeare) 
By STEFAN SCHIMANSKI 
THE ELEVENTH CENTURY was the most eventful and 
chaotic epoch in Georgia’s long and tumultuous history. 
But after the storm of the devastating Mongol invasion, 
came the calm of the country’s great Renaissance ; out of 
the ruins of a once proud civilization arose the splendour 
of a new age. Queen Tamara ruled, and her reign was 
marked by wisdom and tolerance, by her fight against the 
forces of feudalism and narrow-minded medieval institu- 
tions of a reactionary time. Writers, poets, and scientists 
joined hands with her in that fight, and among these was 
Shota Rustaveli, the shining light of his age, the Queen’s 
confidential adviser under the guise of State Treasurer, 
and one of the world’s most remarkable poets who in great- 
ness and importance probably ranks only with Shake- 
speare or Dante. 

But outside the borders of Russia little, hardly anything, 
is known to-day of this great Georgian bard; and as 
scanty as is the knowledge of his existence, are the details 
of his life. Mystery surrounds his birth and his death, and 
where the records have disappeared into oblivion, popular 
legend has created many versions of his life, numbering 
over 70, none of which state with certainty the 
unknown facts but all of which confirm the immense 
popularity which Rustaveli enjoys in his native land. 

All that is more or less definitely known is that he was 
born at the beginning of the twelfth century in Rustava, 
a little village in the hot, temperamental country of Georgia ; 
that his father was poisoned by the feudal lord Chakhrukha 
while Shota was still a small boy, and that he was sub- 
sequently brought up by his uncle, the Abbot of Tbeti 
Monastery. Here he learned to write poetry and gained a 
reputation for his lyrical verse, and when he was 17 years 
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old, he was chosen by Queen Tamara to be sent to Greece 
to finish his education. 

For six years Rustaveli studied the old Greeks, travelled 
in foreign countries, studied philosophy, and visited 
seminaries and monasteries. When he returned he was 
ready to “speak of the highest love ”’—all he now wanted 
was a “ tongue, heart and skill for utterance! Grant me 
strength !”’ and Queen Tamar granted him all these. She 
bestowed favours on him, made him her Court Poet— 
which was merely another name for companion and adviser 
—and malicious tongues whispered that he was her lover, 
the real ruler of the State. 

If so, he ruled well. He was the most educated man in 
Georgia, imbued with the freedom-loving spirit of the 
Greeks, inspired by the writings of Homer, full of the 
ancient culture of Arabia. He loved wine and women and 
life, and all of them passionately. He was chivalrous in 
the great tradition of the Knights and brave as an untamed 
lion. And just as he lived, so his heroes fought, with lofty 
feelings, with passionate ideals, burning with fury against 
evil, determined to establish the order of good on earth. 

Whatever records may have disappeared, however wrong 
the meagre information may be about Rustaveli’s life, his 
poetry is undeniable proof of his genius. And through 
his verse live once again, and eternally, the historical 
changes and struggles of his country: no historian, no 
chronicler can present a more detailed, dramatic survey of 
that time. 

The action of his masterpiece, The Knight in the Tiger 
Skin, takes place in Arabia and India. His heroes are 
passionate in their fight, courageous in their actions, and 
thus he draws their image :— 

“ When clouds rain down, and the streams pour from the moun- 
tains, it comes and glides through the glens, turmoil and uproar is 


heard ; but when it unites with the sea, then it is even so calm.” 
B 
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But though Rustaveli praises the reckless life, his heroes 
are not devoted to warfare by inner calling. The under- 
lying theme of the epic, in fact, is the fundamental power 
of man, sustained and made invincible by sublime feelings 
of love and friendship and bravery. His maidens are as 
beautiful as the girls Rustaveli loved; his heroes full of 
the lust for life :— 


“When the Knight’s song was heard, the beasts came to listen ; 
by reason of the sweetness of their voices even the stones came forth 
from the waters, they hearkened, they marvelled: when he wept, 
they wept; when he sings sad songs, tears flow like a fount.” 

Love, that all-embracing power, is the symbol of Rus- 
taveli’s perfect life, and for this ideal his heroes throw them- 
selves into battle recklessly and devotedly, for they know 
that from this devotion springs all happiness and purpose, 
and that for its attainment they must suffer and endure, 
sO as to conquer in the end. 

The poem is unique both for its philosophy as well as 
the beauty with which these thoughts are conveyed. And 
with remarkable constraint and control the poet makes use 
of the symbolic and presents a masterly blending of 
romanticism and realism, as, for instance, in the following 
scene when Tariel, “ that tree like an aloe sapling,’’ sets 
out to conquer by storm the castle in which his beloved 
Nestan is being kept :-— 

“First they went quietly in the guise of some travellers . . . 
Suddenly they spurred their horses, their whips swished . . . Then 
the measureless wrath of the God struck Kadjet’hi. Gronor looking 
down in anger removed the sweetness of the sun; to them also in 
wrath turned round the wheel and the circle of heaven. The fields 
could not contain the corpses ; the army of the dead was increasing.”’ 

The forces of good have triumphed over those of evil, 
the noble power of love has proved all-conquering as “ the 
moon was freed from the serpent to meet the sun”. But 
when Rustaveli’s victors enter the city, they do not bring 
with them hatred or vengeance, no, “ they poured down 
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mercy like snow on all alike; they enriched orphans and 
widows, and the poor did not beg, they terrified evil- 
doers.’” And they raised the banner of women’s emancipa- 
tion, they proclaimed the freedom of the slaves and the 
undying bond of human relationship: friendship, trust, 
and equality. 

Here lies the wisdom, and the greatness, of Rustaveli. 
And his message was meant to reach beyond the narrow 
frontiers of his country and to penetrate the heavy curtain 
of feudal decay. Rustaveli battled against the walls of 
indifference and ignorance, against the hatred of his 
opponents—but in all likelihood these enemies of progress 
succeeded in breaking the man though they failed to sup- 
press his message. 

For in the end, after a short-lived glory, Rustaveli dis- 
appeared mysteriously. It is known that he dedicated his 
Knight in the Tiger’s Skin to Queen Tamara after a public 
recitation, and that he left the court soon after, and in 
disgrace, never to return again. Legend has it that Tamara, 
jealous of Rustaveli’s wife, asked him to leave her and live 
in the Royal Palace and that she banished him from her 
country after the poet had refused to meet the Queen’s 
request. But it is more likely that court intrigue succeeded 
in disposing of the enlightened poet, that personal interests, 
more concerned with selfish ambitions, preferred their own 
advancements to the good of mankind. 

Rustaveli died in exile, presumably in 1187. There are 
rumours that he returned once more to his native country 
to marry Nino, the daughter of the feudal lord Tmogveli. 
But while he was travelling to her town, he is said to have 
met and fallen in love with another feudal lord’s daughter, 
Kekela, who threatened to kill him were he ever to fall in 
love with another womar. But the poet, unable to forget 
Nino, decided, in the end, to leave Kekela. When he met 
Nino, he was so overwhelmed by her beauty that he 
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married her and tried to evade Kekela’s wrath. But she 
kept her promise, followed him, and finally killed him. 

Another version of this legend, however, relates how 
Kekela, so impressed by Nino’s grace, forgave her lover, 
and that he died peacefully and in old age. And there is, in 
fact, reason to believe that he died in one of Jerusalem’s 
Georgian monasteries, far away from his own country to 
which he, like Dante in his native land, had given an 
entirely new language ; and from a foreign soil his words 
became prophetic :— 

“We are powerless without fate’s command. 

What I wish I have not. 

What I possess I do not like. 

This world is like twilight, everything tends to decline. 
The jug pours out only what it contains.” 

But Rustaveli’s jug seemed inexhaustible. The feudal 
lords tried to break it, the Tsars to suppress it. But it 
proved unbreakable, its contents unsuppressible. Its flow, 
at times, was often only a trickle, but it never stopped, never 
dried up: it lived in the mouth of every Georgian, in the 
song of the country until, in the end, it broke down all 
barriers and flooded the entire land with its call, for Rus- 
taveli not only praised Tariel, his hero, “ for whom his 
tear unceasing flows,” but through him he praised the 
whole of mankind, and the whole of man. 


SEA-SHELL 


THERE Is A spell, for instance, 
in every sea-shell : 


continuous, the sea-thrust 
is powerless against coral, 


bone, stone, marble, 
hewn from within by that craftsman, 


the shell-fish ; 


oyster, clam, mollusc 


is master-mason planning 
the stone marvel: 


yet that flabby, amorphous hermit 
within, like the planet 


senses the finite, 
it limits its orbit 
of being, its house, 


temple, fane, shrine: 


it unlocks the portals 
at stated intervals : 


prompted by hunger, 
it opens to the tide-flow, 


but infinity ? no, 
of nothing-too-much : 
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POEM 
I sense my own limit, 
my shell-jaws snap shut 


at invasion of the limitless, 
ocean-weight ; infinite water 


can not crack me, egg in egg-shell ; 
closed in, complete, immortal 


full-circle, I know the pull 
of the tide, the lull, 


as well as the moon; 


the ocyptus-darkness 


is powerless against 
her cold immortality ; 


so I, in my own way know 


that the whale 


can not digest me: 
be firm in your own small, static, limited 


orbit and the shark-jaws 
of outer circumstance 


will spit you forth: 
be indigestible, hard, ungiving, 


so that, living within, 
you beget, self-out-of-self, 


selfless, 
that pearl-of-great-price. EoD: 


THE BURTONS 
By BRYHER 


HAS THERE EVER been an answer to the mystery of the 
Burtons ? The new biography of Isabel (Sir Richard Burton’s 
Wife, by Jean Burton, Harrap, 12s. 6d.) though it adds clues, 
leaves us as puzzled as ever. Was Richard, as some have said, 
one of the great adventurers of the ages, a nineteenth-century 
Antony Shirley, was he a Persian mystic anxious to reconcile 
the conflicting creeds of the Near East, a scholar impeded 
by the prejudices of his time or simply an intolerant official 
with a grievance ? Was he, finally, the hero of a romantic 
love-story or the victim of a woman determined to have 
her own way at all costs? 

It astonishes me now to find that Burton is an almost 
forgotten name. He was the hero of my childhood. What 
a boyhood he had, moving from city to city in a Europe 
just recovering from the Napoleonic wars! The family 
settled at Naples while Nelson and the English privateers 
were still fresh in the memory of many inhabitants. There 
Burton rode, fenced, and rioted from one language to the 
other. I can assure Miss Burton who writes “ Richard’s 
childhood had been grim ”’ that such can hardly have been 
the case. He lived then his life in miniature. My own 
experiences at a like age were a pale reflection of his, for I, 
too, stayed along the Mediterranean and picked up fragments 
of its lingua franca and few moments since have been as full 
of change or colour or excitement. 

Burton was snatched suddenly from this freedom and 
gaiety to be flung against his will into Oxford. The 
passage that he wrote descriptive of it has always been the 
classic denunciation to me xe what we both must have hated 
most in life, compromise for action, the substitution of a 
rule-hedged security for experiment. To get himself 
a commission he had to arrange to have himself sent down— 
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and with a flourish, driving off in a forbidden tandem to 
the sound of a tin trumpet. 

India followed. It is interesting, in view of the present 
Kipling controversy, to see what happens when we really 

roduce adventurers. As ‘‘ Mirza Abdullah” Burton 
wandered all over Sind in a dozen, undetected disguises, 
but a report which he made upon certain customs for 
Sir Charles Napier, fell into other hands and as a result 
of the shock to official prudery, his career was virtually 
ended and he returned to England on long sick leave. 
Miss Burton points out that it took a woman, Ouida, to 
dare to allude to this story in print, but only after his death. 

Burton was twenty-eight when he rejoined his family 
and had a brief, first meeting with his future wife at 
Boulogne. Shortly afterwards he left for Egypt and thence, 
disguised as a pilgrim, for his famous journey to the holy 
cities, Mecca and Medina. 

How simple it sounds ! How few of us have the imagina- 
tion even to conceive the difficulties. It would be hard for 
most of us to try, even without speaking, to pass as French, 
but the complications are doubled in the East where gestures 
and manners are so different. At that time it was no 
uncommon thing for Moslem pilgrims from remote districts 
to get killed because of some ignorance about ritual. 
Burton not only made the pilgrimage successfully, but 
seems to have been forgiven by Moslem opinion after- 
wards, and his volume on the subject remains, after a 
century, one of our standard books on the East. 

After Mecca and success, Burton turned to Africa. He 
made an expedition alone to Harrar ; later, landing on the 
coast with some companions he was less fortunate, being 
wounded, whilst one of them was killed. After an interlude 
at the Crimean War, he went off with Speke to search for 
the source of the Blue Nile, a voyage that led to a disastrous 
quarrel. There seems to have been a break in Burton’s 
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life after his return from Mecca. Perhaps he imagined that 
such a triumph would make the War Office relent? If 
his early books, his delightful Falconry on the Banks of the 
Indus, Goa (how he shows in this his homesickness for the 
Italy of his childhood), and Scinde be compared with the 
African volumes, these would seem to be the product of 
another mind. Did he feel some instinctive antagonism 
towards Africa, perhaps under Arab influence? Deprived 
of the Indian scene where he had hoped to distinguish 
himself, did he plunge into the Dark Continent as if into a 
minor hell of drudgery and boredom ? 

At this point, Isabel really enters the story. In her way 
she is nearly as eccentric a character. She belonged to an 
impoverished but old Roman Catholic family and was 
brought up in an atmosphere compared with which the 
divine right of kings was pure democracy! Intensely 
superstitious, she listened intently to an old gipsy’s prophecy 
as to her marriage. The East to her was a divine dream. 
She saw Richard and fell in love with him. After a courtship 
lasting seven years when they met only occasionally and 
at brief intervals, they were married against the wishes of 
both their families. It is a fantastic tale and her rules for 
her own conduct as a wife have to be read to be believed, 
but there must have been more to her than vague Bovary 
imaginings for she managed to hold Burton for the rest of 
his life, more than thirty years, and he was neither con- 
ventional nor inexperienced. The parents on both sides 
seem to have been equally resentful which may have been 
a factor in binding them together! The best picture of 
them is that written by the Vice-Consul at Trieste, that 
they behaved exactly like a pair of brothers, “ he walking 
along with his gamecock under his arm, and she with her 
bull terrier under hers.” 

_ Finances had to be considered. Burton entered the 
Consular Service and was sent to Fernando Po, and on his 
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famous trip to Dahomey with its amazons. Isabel was left 
behind on account of the climate, but she succeeded 
eventually in getting him transferred to Brazil, where she 
could go as well. It is strange that all we could offer to one 
of the greatest Oriental linguists was a South American 
appointment but eventually his chance came, and he was 
given the consulate at Damascus, on the strict condition 
that he was to be obedient and careful. The result after less 
than three years was a scandal that shook the London 
drawing-rooms—and the Foreign Office—for a decade. 

It is probably impossible to discover what did really 
happen. Some say that the Near East was almost plunged 
into a religious war because of Isabel’s indiscriminate 
prosletyzing. Others say that his contempt of procedure 
and his wife’s imitation of Lady Hester Stanhope (she would 
gallop about the countryside disguised as she thought, as 
an Arab boy) made the situation impossible. Still others 
recount that the conventional Damascus world was deter- 
mined to get rid of them and succeeded. 

Again, no doubt it was a mixture. Burton was finally 
exonerated but only after some years, and he was never 
again given a post compatible with his talents. One at 
least of his enemies was shortly afterwards dismissed for 
corruption. Perhaps the old Indian misadventure was 
dragged up against him at the least sign of complaint? It 
is also possible that his very knowledge of the East was a 
handicap at such a place, and that a complacent minor 
official might have been more successful in avoiding intrigues 
by the simple process of not seeing them. Anyhow, he was 
recalled, and his official life was ended, to all intents and 
purposes, for a second time. 

They gave him Trieste, a post that Charles Lever had 
held, and there Burton remained until his death, nineteen 
years later. He devoted himself to scholarship, with 
interludes of travel and brought out his famous translation 
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of the Thousand Nights and a Night. Again it is hard for 
us to comprehend the fuss that this caused; what was 
shocking to his contemporaries is a commonplace to us. 
It is impossible to realize that he was regarded as a monster 
because of scholarly notes added to an edition sold in a 
limited number to private subscribers. 

It is difficult to-day to understand the persecutions of the 
centuries. Seventeenth century pamphlets helped to win 
the fight for religious tolerance, but how boring they are 
now? The Victorian tabu upon sex seems ludicrous to us, 
but was at that time, hampering and tragic. A doctor told 
me recently that only twenty years ago it was impossible 
for him to examine a girl patient unless in the presence of 
her mother and witnesses. To our ears this sounds like 
some echo of a savage tribe. I can understand something 
of the Burton persecution—and no wonder that it made 
him sometimes intemperate of language—because I knew 
Havelock Ellis and heard of the difficulties that he had 
met with in analogous work. The East has always had a 
different view of the sexual instinct from the West, less 
romantic and more matter of fact; Burton suffered in his 
lifetime from his affiliation to another civilizationand he suffers 
to-day because we cannot imagine what all the bother was 
about. 

The end was as strange as the beginning. Burton died 
in Trieste in 1890. To the distress of his family and 
friends, Isabel insisted upon his being buried with the full 
rites of the Roman Catholic church though his conversion 
is as problematical as that of Rimbaud. She then destroyed 
a manuscript upon which he had worked for many years, 
a translation of an Arabic book on the art of love. Miss 
Burton makes out as good a case as she can for her, but 
hardly a friend of Richard’s went to the final funeral 


ceremony in England. ; 
‘The whole story is as fantastic as any in Burton's 
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beloved Thousand Nights and a Night. We are left with | 
the impression that we know very little of Burton himself, 
for no writer thought of going to the people who might 
have told us something, the companions of his wanderings 
along the Indus or in Arabia, who never knew him to be 
a “ferenghi”. Burton said of himself that he had a dual 
personality, raved about this in fevers. 

I have, however, a personal debt to Burton. When I 
was eleven, I knew his Mecca and Medina, the fragment of 
his autobiography by heart. Innocently, no doubt, it never 
occurred to me that he was other than a bridge between my 
favourite East and my own native West. To win know- 
ledge and to be happy, such was the lesson I learned from 
him, I had to merge myself with other races, see a foreign 
country through the eyes of its inhabitants. Nothing can 
condone his dislike of Jews and Africans, this was fortu- 
nately absent from my childhood reading, and the drill 
he gave me in Islamic thought has been more valuable 
to me all my life, both from the practical and ethical points 
of view, than all the moral mutterings of my schooldays. 
If we had known more as a nation about Eastern thought, 
should we have got into our present muddle over India ? 
I have had so many friends, so many interests, because I 
learned so young to be of a country rather than to stare at it. 

There have been plenty of English recently who have 
affiliated themselves with the East, but it has often seemed 
to me, reading their books, because they wanted to escape 
from personal problems. Fundamentally Burton was 
English, though no country could have treated him more 
contemptuously, he had the cool, supreme confidence in his 
own individuality and courage that belongs to the perfect 
swordsman. It is a recurrent type in our history, Drake 
being the popular example, but it is the type that authority 
dislikes and obliterates if possible, though we owe to it 
half our development as a nation. 
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Miss Burton’s book is a gay and witty account of an 
extraordinary pair. She does less than justice to Richard, 
but she brings out Isabel’s good points, as well as her 
credulity and snobbishness. It is not a book to add new 
facts to the Burton legend, but it will do a great service if 
it reawakens interest in him. My own version, put forward 
tentatively, is that he suffered from a psychological break 
after Mecca, about 1854. Perhaps he felt able to accept a 
sympathy from Isabel afterwards that he would have killed 
anyone else for showing to him. Eventually after the 
Damascus failure they sank into a dream. world of their 
own, from sheer lack of opportunity to use his talents, for 
he was essentially a man of action and a leader. One thing 
he had, worth more than the praise of any foreign office in 
the world, Swinburne dedicated to him his second series of 


Poems and Ballads. 


THE BIRTH TO DESTRUCTION 


I. 


INCARNATION SLEEPS ON the eyelids, 
But who can touch the newborn? 
Lost in the pyramids 

Young leaves, fresh leaves, the frailest, 
Are patterns from darkness torn. 

O listen, mortal who sailest, 

To the sound in the shell’s white horn. 


Far back, before word and saying, 
Delicate, before day, 

In the waters moving and swaying 
The sun on the foam, white-yellow 
That broke in confusion of spray 
Stuns awake the eyes on the pillow 
Of the last-born castaway. 


From the curves of the sea uncoiling 
The shell is the shape of death. 

Out of the long branch toiling, 
Though foiled by the backward season, 
The bud is like lips that breathe 
Time’s secret, pent in its prison 

With a fire it cannot bequeathe. 


New day brings difficult meeting 

Of two lives that a leaf divides : 

The immediate moment beating. 
Frail as withering lightning, 

So great a darkness brides. 

In a shell on the noon-sand whitening 
It is easy to hear the tides. 
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Dull white, like a film of amber 
With whorl or with vein defined, 
The strong, symmetrical chamber 
From the blind and rambling water 
Secretes a music enshrined ; 

And the fast bud flying in Winter, 
In its dark all years are divined. 


Dark Earth in the frond of Nature 
Instils a skill to escape 

The fangs and claws of the Future 
That are ready to snatch the exposing 
And the vulnerable shape, 

The light in the wind opposing 

The light in the heart of the grape. 


But the root asks no returning 

Of the shy, dark life to its needs. 
Pulled fast from the perilous morning 
To the soil, in the tide-worn flowing 
Of rain, it fibrously bleeds. 

In the fearful cold wind blowing 

The dead light knocks at the seeds. 


Light knocks with a mortal meaning 

At the virginal earthly bud, 

And the root like a plummet gleaning 
The chant of the seagreen water 
Drains dumb the tunes of the flood. 
Frail leaves to the winds’ blind slaughter 
Are surrendered, touched with blood. 


Light beats on the fragile partition 
_ Assailing the furiously fair, 
Light preys on the singular vision 
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That flies, from destruction cherished, 
Fast and unsuffering there: 

In a moment all will have perished 

In an ignorant whirlpool of air. 


The pattern of dedication 

Is torn away in a breath. 

The immobile bloom’s concentration, 
The blade, and the racial stairway 
Of the stem, at the sight of death 
Blow wide, and the shining fairway 


Of the blue sky enters the sheath. 


ode 


What path has the lightning travelled ? 
White bone, the relic of faith, 

White dirge in the shell unravelled, 
Cast up on a level of shingle 

Or a hollow the sea-rocks scathe, 
Secrete from the sunbeam, single, 
The red vein’s ultimate wraith. 


All secrets the bud surrenders 
To the sabre of light, all deeds. 
The flaming petal engenders, 
Unknown to the light far-flying, 
Already the house of seeds. 
Birth preceding dying 

Still climbs those indolent heads. 


Light raises from birth to burial 
The marriage of white to white ; 
Light draws the trustful, ethereal, 
Spiral, impassioned opening 
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Of the bud from the full-starred night 
To a daybreak of intricate happening 
Patient, suddenly bright. 


And look! On the white sea’s margin 
The purged and protective shell 
Opposes in heaven the burgeoned 
Snow-buds of the virgin forest 

That rise from the drowned root’s knell. 
I see, and I touch the nearest : 

I feel the soul in the cell. 


At the foot of the truthful forest 

What hosts of singular leaves : 

What ghost-coruscations of molluscs, 
Sea-fires in a phosphorus darkness, 

Give light to the falling waves. 

Through a glint of bones in their starkness 
What intricate souls of slaves ! 


Ah, birth and death interweaving, 

All threads from talons and wings, 

Great verse overwhelms the deceiving 
Dried well. Through the grave’s chill cover 
Of leaves, it darts to the springs. 

Before the tree of the lover 

Took root, it counted the rings. 


And whoever has placed his finger 

On the words of eternal man, 

Racing, knows he must linger, 
Outrunning his natural season, 

Near the place where his soul began, 
Where he fought the Spectre, and, risen, 
Drank light in his fingers’ span. 
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See there the swimmers breaking 
The waves, and a lingering boy, 
His violent vision awaking 

From a story of snake and garden 
Abandons the sailing toy. 

He feels the cold, leaden burden 
Of a warm and exquisite joy. 


She golden, the girl of laughter. 

Calls him, the moon’s white son ; 

And the light, and the wave running after 
The light, and the shaft on-flying 

Through the flower of the foam white-spun, 
Bewilder the still boy, crying : 

~ Ehelonew the many at herole a 
Though his naked feet in running 

Are nimble, he is outpaced 

By the light of infinite cunning 

And the stars of the sun on the water 
Forever differently placed : 

He is dazzled; the starry daughter 

Of changes will find him chaste. 


Death in the light, in the arrow 

Flies over the laughing sea ; 

But he pulls the waves to his marrow 
And the curve of the sorrowing beaches 
He bends and breaks on his knee. 

With salt in his eyes he beseeches 

The Siren he cannot see. 


His bright hand catches, brimming 
With water, the trickling sun, 
Now he strikes with his strong arm swimming 
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The altering, shifting spangles 
Of sunbeams dancing alone. 

He draws the stars to the angles 
The sinews make with the bone. 


The speed of the farthest spaces 
Is seized by the circling blood, 
And the path love’s planet traces 
In the loom as it races onward 
By the hand is understood. 
Where sap has ascended sunward 
Lightning consumes the wood. 


Fierce day is killed, and the shriving 

Sun through the salt-grained wrack, 
Through the skull and the sea-tomb diving, 
Awakes the surviving lustres 

Of a flesh that will not come back. 

The dead stars throng in their clusters 

The vein and the sunbeam’s track. 


What path has the lighting travelled ? 
Breastbone, bracelet of hair, 

White dirge in the shell unravelled 
Cast up on a bank of shingle, 

Thrown to the birds of the air, 

Still, without moving, they mingle: 
Strong lovers are not changed there. 


Out of the plummet’s findings 

And the ancient coil of the bud, 
Out of the seashell’s windings. 

And the blind, oracular starlight 
Comes peace with a flash and thud ; 
And fear is drawn to the far light, 
But truth is proved in the blood. 
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Look tenderly Eastward, brother, 

Dawn is your mortal friend. 

For the winds are of death, no other, 

And the waves, white-frothed, in their- prowling, 
Are wolves that devour and rend. 

Like a pack of white wolves howling. 

You will know them well in the end. 


Embrace your peril, and daring 
What the sterile never dares, 
Burst the bright film of the snaring 
Wax-walls, so fair in their fitness, 
Which at once a black wind mars: 
You need only look up to witness 
Your own unfortunate stars. 


You must put on living and dying, 

For the woven seashell brings 

No answer, only replying, 

And the bud as it flies tells nothing 

To the chant the seawave sings : 

You must lie in the dead flower’s clothing. 

You must trust the strange bird’s wings. 
VERNON WATKINS 


KRANJSKA GORA, SLOVENIA 


I 
THIS VALLEY, LIKE a cup, is filled with silence 

Whose deep draught drunk makes a moment of eternity. 
Its mists are chaos we bring up from the city 

Yet dawn is distilled through their latent violence. 


I ask the flowers and mountains what they mean 
And they stand aghast, and cannot answer. 

No thoughts encumber children, or a dancer. 
Love needs no language to act as a screen. 


2, 

What mad hand smashes the cup and fills these hills 

With incoherent memory trailing bloodstains of pity? 

What beast from earth’s centre growling over eternity 

Shook the valley with iron tears and silenced the 
watermills ? 


You mountains did what you could to warn the plain. 
This coral spire rallied the peasants to their last fight 
Like a sabre. Its bell wove still waves before their sight 
And all the stones of the river stood up beside the slain. 


3 
Stol, melodious, whispers through the shouting distance 
“ How shall I control the colours of my rage 
Punched into me by fists of volcanic violence ? 
Lost in their depths, o German, you are drowned to any 


age. 


“ Would you hang the song winding over the meadow? 
| Then blind . 
Mad children slay the trees ! Strip the forest of its green ! 
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Since you fight to win the world for black night, bind 
Back in earth, stone, pine and man! Kill all! All are 
Slovene !” 


Grown in this oceanic tear becalming ships 
Your still whirlwind expands in summer air, 
Bounteous as space, ethereal as fire where 
Poppies blow again across the corn’s lips. 


Dawn wakes cold fountains of overflowing sun, as under 
Cisterns of sleep I see how at last You come, 

Starred in Your eyes the thunderbolts of freedom, 

To load our darkness with light and morning wonder. 


J 

Lightness You hold. The silver trumpet of the moon in 
the eyes 

Of flower and girl veils love in a bridal petal. 

I cannot help remembering how the wealth of all these 
skies, 

Mountainous in women and in men, was hammered true 
as metal. 


Brightness You hold. The confetti air in Your hand 
Stands intently assembled in star-cities and sunflowers. 
I cannot help looking at Europe through these hours. 
I cannot help looking with hope at this still land. 

J. F. HENDRY 


THE VISITATION 
By DIANA GARDNER 


THERE ARE PLACES on the South Downs where the walker 
suddenly comes upon a cottage, or pair of cottages, 
puritanical in shape and usually built of flint and brick, 
with a slate roof—the “ council house” of seventy years 
ago. The bleakness of the location is always startling : 
either it is built in a fold of the hills where, on warm days, 
there is little air, or else it battles against the four winds 
on the plateau of a remote hill. Sometimes there is a 
garden in which a few cabbages grow dismally, hemmed in 
by a falling wall, or a row of flints: all that testifies to a 
lost struggle against the wild soil. 

More often than not such cottages are deserted—their 
spiritless square windows wiped out by slabs of boarding— 
but occasionally an undergarment swinging on a wire line, 
or a child’s toy beside the front door, make a murmur of 
life in the barrenness of the countryside. It is often a 
shepherd and his wife who live there, and sometimes a 
tinker and his brats, tucked up for the winter on very little 
rent—their old lorry, used for trading rabbits into town, 
parked on the windy side, lashed dull and rusty by the 
incessant squalls. 

Lethbury, the shepherd, lived in a house such as this. 
It was semi-detached and the one next to it had been empty 
for years. His sheep grazed along the ridge and, in wild 
weather, in the sheltered hollows which overlooked the 
weald. His eldest child, Nan, was fifteen; the next two, 
both girls, went to school three miles away, taking their 
food with them; the youngest, a boy, had not long been 
born. 

Mrs. Lethbury, who had been the daughter of a sweep 
in town, had at first found the hill too solitary. The few 
wild flowers which she saw from her door were not enough 
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to keep her company, and it was not until the arrival of 
her family that she could settle down. 

In the autumn of 1940 Nan started work in the near-by 
town. When she returned at eight o’clock her father, a 
small quiet man, was generally at home—in warm weather 
digging in his patch of garden, or hugging the fire with 
his shirt undone if it were cold or damp. On Sunday 
evenings he would slip down the hill to the village and 
drink with the other men. But in lambing time he was 
like a woman: confident and tender. At such periods 
he spoke hardly at all, and seemed to live apart. 

The cottage faced east and there were no windows either 
to north or south, although these aspects commanded the 
view. To the north lay the weald, a perpetual pattern of 
richness, and to the south ran the long valley that finished 
abruptly in the chalk edge against the sea. Into the flat . 
ocean pushed the crooked arm of the jetty. On summer 
evenings the water glistened like mother-of-pearl, and 
before the war the cross-channel steamers came like card- 
board boats over the faint horizon. 

From here the air-raid siren starting up in the harbour 
town below, or from the one or two small towns in the 
weald, sounded gnatlike and unimportant. To Lethbury, 
it carried little danger. He sat all day with his sheep, 
waiting for the planes to go, safe in the wildness of the hill. 
But to his wife the warning was more personal: the lone 
house seemed to be a target for the bombers. She wrapped 
the baby up and told the children to come indoors, or 
worried over them if they were at school. It was a long 
while before she could be persuaded out at night, when 
the raiders crept in high up on their way to London, to 
see the roads of frozen gas left against the stars. 

Then one evening in September the hill itself was ' 
visited. At nine o’clock they had their supper; the 
youngest children were in bed and Nan had just come 
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home. When he had finished his meal Lethbury put down 
the evening paper and fitted the squares of plywood into 
the window sockets. Mrs. Lethbury lighted the lamp. 

Twenty minutes later the thin call of the siren came 
from the harbour and in a little while the Lethburys, on 
their lonely hill, heard the approaching hum of the first 
raider. It was followed by a second, and a third, and a 
fourth. 

With stiff arms Mrs. Lethbury began the washing-up, 
while her husband stoked the fire. Then she came and 
sat in the rocking chair with her knitting in her hands. 
Nan stared with fixed eyes at a picture in a magazine which 
she had spread out on the table. They were all listening to 
the bombers overhead. 

At ten o’clock the even rhythm was broken by a new 
beat. They heard a raider flying lower—it seemed to 
circle over them several times—followed by a curious 
rustle, like a great satin curtain being drawn across the 
sky ; and the windows and doors of the cottage rattled 
as the hill shook. 

Lethbury got to his feet. His narrow face was pinched 
with anxiety. His wife said nothing, but laid her knitting 
on the table. Her face was bloodless. 

‘Screen that lamp,’ he said nervously. 

Nan turned it down. 

He went to the door and opened it. 

The pantomime green glare outside almost stunned him. 

““ What the ’ell—’ he began. 

The bright landscape, clear as by day, gleamed eerily 
against the blue-black screen of the sky. He could pick 
out the slate roofs of the town below and even the yellow 
stonework of the jetty. Here and there, scattered in the 
now burning heather, lay hundreds of bright centres‘of fire. 
“Min,” he called back to his wife, “get the children 


down. 
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She came to life at once and went upstairs. Nan followed 
her father outside. The cottage was revealed with uncanny 
clearness. A cloud of green smoke had now begun to 
hover over the valley. 

“What is it, Dad?’ she whispered. 

“ Incendiaries,’’ Lethbury answered shortly. He looked 
about him. Thank God his sheep were on the other side 
of the hill. 

He turned to Nan. “I must git down into Hollow 
Bottom. You can look after Mum, can’t you?”’ 

She nodded, her round face clear and bright in the glare. 

He went in and got his cap, and then he went round to 
the kennel and untied the dogs. They yelped up at him 
with joy and fear as he went off down the hill. Mrs. Leth- 
bury called after him: 

“ Where’ll you be?” 

“Near the *ut,” he called back. His voice was 
expressionless—he had closed himself up. 

She knew it was no use saying anything more: she had 
long ago conquered the jealousy she once had felt when her 
husband chose his sheep before his children. 

The children were downstairs on the wooden chairs, 
wrapped up in their overcoats. They were still half asleep. 
She took the baby up and rocked him gently. 

Nan went to the well and drew up bucket after bucket 
of water and filled the half-empty water-butts (it had been 
dry that summer) while the waves of aeroplanes continued 
to pass overhead. When the well was nearly dry she 
let the lid drop. 

By now the incendiaries were practically out—those 
left burning were no brighter than candles. Here and there 
where the heather smouldered a flame sprang to life for 
a moment, only to go out again. It was smoke now which 
filled the air. 


She went indoors. 
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Fifteen minutes later the drone of the solitary raider 
returned. This time it was high explosives which fell along 
the hill. They could not tell where or how they fell, but 
sat crouching before the fire. The ground rumbled and 
rocked, while the house seemed as it if would collapse. 
Then came a storm of bomb splinters and clods of earth 
and flint on the roof, and the room was filled with powdered 
chalk as the door burst open. 

They sat on in the cottage, the children pressed close to 
their mother, until the sound of the planes went to nothing, 
and the sky was empty. In a surprisingly short while the 
air had cleared and the stars once more queened it in the 
night. 

In the cottage a coating of dust made everything white. 
Nan lit the lamp and put the kettle on to make some tea. 

At half-past one she took a flask down to her father in 
the Bottom. The dogs barked in alarm as she made her 
way among the gleaming white bomb craters which now 
pock-marked the h Il. 

Her father was sitting by the grey, almost invisible sheep. 

He stood up to stretch while, in silence, she poured out 
his drink. 

“?Tis good,” he said contentedly, drinking the strong 
black tea. “It warms ’m up inside !” 


POEM 


I 
THE PLANES FLEW over, crossed and recrossed all night, 
Climbed grunting under their bomb-loads, seeking height, 
Or coughing, homeward limped, an engine missing ; 
And I at the window searched the sky for a sign 
And nothing saw except the unruffled stars 
And nothing heard except the continual drone 
As of horse-flies trapped beneath an inverted bow! ; 
And the noise was like noises within my own skull. 


And as the eye searched, mind played its usual tricks. 

The stars were continents and golden archipelagoes 

Through which the bombers cruised, and golden flowers 

Brushed past the gunners in their perspex bowers, 

And wonder started in their eyes, and pilot in his cage 

Drifting among those el dorado isles forgot the pressure- 
gauge ; 

And then, remembering John Mair who crashed three 
weeks 

Ago, in the North Sea, I felt ashamed and sick. 


Cobwebs of fancy cannot hide the fact 

For long; and the fact is simple and brutish: those 
airscrews 

Were spinning a rope of sound, a long death-line 

From the valley of Severn to the wooded Rhine. 

Suffering is one: a man I have never seen 

Stands at a window in Cologne. The morning news 

Lies on the tongue like plague-water: the unconcerned 

Bland voice reporting “ Eight have not returned ’’. 


II 
At twenty-one fifty I wrote in the log-book 
“ Air raid message red on public sirens ”, 
And, a plane being over, went outside to look. 
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Straightway the guns began, and nearer, fierier stars 
Burst in long rows on both sides of the river. 

The booming of the guns was like innumerable giants 
Hollowly slamming doors. 

Shrapnel whanged on the pavement, sending up tinier stars. 


We went out on patrol, Woods and I; 

Talked to the fire-watchers under the viaduct, 

Men who stoke furnaces all day or erect 

The fuselage of Beaufighters. They said 

“ They’ll never get through this.” Their spirits were high 
Because the guns were bursting overhead. 

We banged on a warehouse door to rouse the half-wit 

watcher 


Who slunk back to his nest of filthy rags. 


Then to the shelters where the game old men 
Welcomed us at the doorway, as though to prove again 
They weren’t so old after all; while mothers said, 
Nursing their babies: ‘‘ Look what we done to them; 
We got to expect it’’; and were cheerful. I felt shame 
At pitying these who did not need my pity, 

But still felt pity. And so to College Green, 

Where colourless daffodils bloomed without concern. 


Woods said: ‘‘ You know, if I met a Rostock warden, 

I think we’d find we had many things in common. 

I picture an ordinary chap, who digs his garden 

Not liking destruction much. We'd probably swap 

Views on the quickest way of tackling fire-bombs ; 

I’d ask him if he used the jet or spray. 

We could spend a profitable half hour talking shop.” 

The first-aid man said: ‘“‘ Yes, you got to admit they’re 
human.” 


Mind plays its usual tricks. But fancy’s cobwebs 
Cannot obscure the fact, the fact of murder 
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Whether in Bath or Rostock. Better 

Acknowledge it, and share the conscious guilt. 
Acknowledge, too, the necessity of murder. . 
Say if you like we’re caught between hammer and anvil 
Of history’s dialectic. But even that 

Blunts the plain fact; and I wondered how many years 
It would take for us to expiate this murder, 

And whether 

There was water enough to wash so many hands. 


Ill 
Next night we watched from the top of Brandon Hill, 
Which shuddered as each bomb fell, the blazing pyre 
Of eighteenth century Bath. With machine gun fire 
The swooping raiders raked the roaring streets 
As a small boy drunk with sudden gust of power 
Smashes an anthill with a stick and beats 
Blindly at individual ants. 
Sickened, the mind sought refuge in the elegant searchlights 
Repeating lessons learned in the geometry hour. 


We stood in silence. There was nothing to say 

Except the things one did not say. That suffering 

Was one, whether here or there. That the body of mankind 
bled 

Impartially. ‘That all were guilty, the dead 

Even as the murderer. That history 

Was alternate death and birth, and birth was bloody, 

And pity for all mankind the only valid pity. 


So, from our hill, we watched the death of a city, 

And watched the searchlights die as the day was born; 
Until, at a baton’s flourish, the barrage stopped. 

And then: 


How sweet the birdsong in the indifferent dawn ! 
WALTER ALLEN 


A REE Re POR@HISSGIRE 
By A. E. EDWARDS 


A BLACK-BROWED red-brick-complexioned young man in 
khaki was bending over a writing pad in a Y.M.C.A. café 
in a town unnameable. One of his front teeth was missing 
and the end of his pencil was in the gap. Once again he 
read the few sentences he had written, raising his elbows 
to prevent anyone from looking at the paper, and pouted 
his thick lips in disgust. 

What he had written was poetical and passionate, but 
it meant nothing. It could have been addressed to any 
girl. 

“ Beloved Ivy, 

“ Because I have not written before don’t think I have 
not been thinking of you. All day long on forced marches 
—these are terrible—the only thing that has kept me sane 
has been the thought of your fair face glorious as the 
morning sun, of your corn-like hair and the tears you shed 
before I went, which surely made a rainbow somewhere 
on the station. The other men are all finding themselves 
girls here, but I tell them—lI’ve got a girl already and she’s 
the loveliest girl in the world. 

“T wish you were here with me—” 

There it ended—and this was his third attempt. 

He had wanted to send a message that was simple and 
sincere and came from the heart—and this was obviously 
false. Ivy had nothing to do with the morning sun which 
in any case was masculine—she was just an ordinary little 
blonde with a trim figure and a face that was pretty when 
animated by any intense emotion, but plain in repose. 
Shoals of little blondes like her, with pouting red lips and 
red fingernails and little hats cocked on one side, could be 
found in every town. As for thinking of her on marches, 


he had thought of beer and a bath and a good meal and he 
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had tried to picture her face sometimes, but the vision had 
become lost in the mechanical rhythm of feet, songs, bawdy 
jokes and the former—the petty materialisms—had won 
easily. In fact he did not find the sex problem as difficult 
in the army as in “ civy street’ ; he was always tired out 
now and his life centred round the petty materialisms. It 
was because of this, not because of love or loyalty, that he 
had kept the girls in the town at a distance ; he had neither 
the energy nor the money to be bothered with them. 

He pulled Ivy’s last letter out of his pocket and glanced 
it over again. It was about the young man she suspected 
was a conscientious objector, about the office and the girls 
who were leaving her to do all the work, about the part-time 
nursing she was doing at the hospital and the romantic 
young air pilot she brought bed-pans to—probably she 
had put this in to make him jealous, about his mother 
and how she was helping her to bear his absence, and it 
ended characteristically by saying that she was making all 
necessary arrangements to have wedding bells ringing on 
his next leave. He smiled sardonically as he read these 
concluding passages over again and lit another cigarette 
flicking the ash into his soiled saucer, already congested 
with ash and fag ends. 

The fact was, he supposed, that he and Ivy had always 
taken their love for granted. They had played together as 
children and had sometimes quarrelled and sometimes 
pressed silly little faces together in meaningless kisses. 
In postman’s knock they had inevitably found themselves 
partners; at school they had smuggled each other love 
letters behind the schoolteacher’s back; in the tennis 
club, when pairing off began, they made a pair, and one 
day he found himself buying a ring and slipping it on the 
third finger of her left hand. 

“Tm so glad,’ his mother had said. “ I’d always planned 
you should marry Ivy.” 
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Her people had made a similar comment. 

Friends said it was so romantic that a boy and girl 
friendship should end thus, but there had never been any 
romance. They had always been together and now were 
to be together until the end of their days. In real love there 
was the struggle, the agony, to attain unity, to abnegate 
self ; in their love engagement had simply formally marked 
the fact that their lives were flowing together, and it was 
doubtful whether it would stand the test of separation. 
Love—the frail gropings of spirit, the attraction and 
counter-attraction of body—must be very strong in a world 
that is cracking and where intertwining lives are thrust 
ruthlessly apart. Already Ivy was an abstraction, the girl 
he was to marry and to whom he wrote letters. She was 
not part of his being, if indeed she had ever been that. 
He thought of her passionlessly now; when he came 
on leave he would not know how to speak to her or how to 
touch her. The easy assumptions had been broken down 
and there was no sense of loss. 

He glanced over his letter to her again, shuddering 
at the shoddy meaningless language, and impulsively 
tore it up. He was about to make another attempt when 
three pals—he only knew them casually, but most friend- 
ships in the army are casual—established themselves at 
his table. Hastily he tore the pieces into very little pieces 
and pushed the pad back into his pocket. These fellows 
were hard swearers and hard drinkers; it would be 
fantastic to write love letters when they were about. He 
felt almost grateful to them for coming. They delayed his 
letter and another day, another week, would not matter 
to Ivy who had already waited so long. 

To tell the truth he was afraid of the letter now. It would 
ultimately have to be a decision. 

“Writing to your girl, Teddy?” 

He thrust her letter back into its envelope. He must 

D 
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remove all clues, otherwise they would rag him unmerci- 
fully. Then his fingers, lingering about the inside of the 
envelope, closed on an unexpected crisp fragment of paper. 
He looked down and gasped; it was a ten shilling note. 
The darling! That meant extra cigarettes for the next 
fortnight and a few drinks. He turned to the other fellows 
and whistled through the gap in his teeth. 

“My girl’s worth writing to,” he boasted. “I’ve just 
found ten bob in her last letter.” 

For a moment he realized why he loved Ivy—she looked 
after him with such tender efficiency. Her face came to 
him as a soft light and then faded as one of the men—a 
brown hard-bitten fellow who had made his life very 
difficult by good naturedly taunting him about his sexual 
frigidity—started off again. 

“Now you've touched, Teddy,” he jeered, “ you can 
afford a bit of skirt. Come along with us. We'll fix you 

“Nothing doing, Syd.” 

“Goon. It'll make a man of you.” 

“Tm not the sort of swine who takes money from his 
girl and spends it on other girls. There are too many swine 
like that in this army.” 

“What about a few drinks then?” Syd wheedled, 
“You'll be able to write poetry to your girl after a few 
drinks.”’ 

He—Teddy—looked puzzled and worried. These 
fellows were good company and knew all the posh pubs 
where there was singing and dancing and all the doubtful 
pubs where there was excitement and a smart piece of 
skirt; but they were dangerous . . . He bit his lower lip, 
and fought a brief moral struggle and lost. Reluctantly 
he nodded his head, knowing that in doing so he was 
yielding everything. 

Syd winked at the other two fellows mischievously. 
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“ We'll get along then,” he ordered, “and get some 
good beer inside us. Coffee makes me sick. It’s horse 
piss.” 

The men loped out of the café, laughing and winking, 
but Teddy was inwardly sick. He wished he were back at 
home in the old safe world where one went to and fro to 
work and the future seemed assured. Imperceptively, he 
knew, he was forgetting Ivy and yet she represented the only 
moral fabric in his life, the last standard left to live by ; 
but of course he was in the maelstrom of war now, a spar 
in a collapsing building. It was the same for everybody— 
that was the consolation; his was the general neurosis. 
He grinned sheepishly at a bawdy joke and shambled after 
his pals into a pretentious red-brick pub, hoping desperately 
to push Ivy—the letter—into the recess of the mind, to 
reach abandon in the perishable moment, weak beer, 
fraternity of man, unhallowed trinity. 

He called loudly for drinks and his pals remembering 
the ten shillings—the gift of love—complacently permitted 
him to stand the first two rounds. 


OFF THE SOUND TRACK 
By ROBERT HERRING 


(Two gentlemen meeting, one covered) 

Mr. Herring. ‘“ And what, do I trespass to inquire, is 
the point of that hat ?”’ 

Mr. Williams. ‘I bear it to place under a cinema seat. 
It guards me from recognition on the way in, and perspira- 
tion on the way out.” 

Mr. H. “ The heating thus so violent is, may I ask, central 
or cerebral ?” 

Mr. W. “Had you not flouted films, you would have 
known the latter’s impossible.” 

Mr. H. “I know more than you expect. I have seen a 
film recently. I was led to How Green Was My Valley.” 

Mr. W. (eagerly). “It was, wasn’t it? Such large clean 
homes. I had thought of grime in my valley. True, I am 
not Welsh. But neither was anyone in it.” 

Mr. H. “ More shame on them. But too much is it to 
ask you, I ask, that observance be given to Sara Allgood ? 
Try as she might, and with her training why shouldn’t she, 
to be Abbey, the dialogue triumphed. All she could be at 
times was Aber, just.” 

Mr. W. “A grand woman, that.” 

Mr. H. “And not English, unlike those who weren’t 
American. They did well enough. They were better than 
the book. A poor book it was, when you think of Rhys 
Davies’s.”’ 

Mr. W. “It suited the people. The middlers.”’ 

Mr. H. “ The Minnivers ? I didn’t expect to be landed 
with them.” 

Mr. W. “Nor shall you. They’re at sea. This is the 
theatre, they’re at.” 

Mr. H. “It says In Which We Serve.” 
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Mr. W. “ Be the title apt or not, the subject is Minniver, 
genre marine.” 

Mr. H. (gazing). “I registered for fire-watching to-day. 
Those flags’ll burn lovely. What do they say, ‘ Abandon 
ship all ye who enter here’ >?” 

Mr. W. “Be quiet. It’s that piece about ‘ England 
expects “—you know, duty.” 

Mr. H. “ Well, we all have to now, anyway, so why 
boast about it? If they want to put anything above our 
heads, why not fly-catchers ? ”’ 

Mr. W. “ Be quiet . . . what is this ?”’ 

Mr. H. (unmoved). ““ Mr Coward drowning.” 

Mr. W. “ How do you know? It looks to me like a 
Secret of Nature.” 

Mr. H. “ He did before. Drown, I mean. But that was 
asmall film. This is an epic. We are as it were in Caval- 
cade off Crete.” 

Mr. W. “ But there were Germans and parachutes and 
all kinds of things. There’s only a rubber float here.”’ 

Mr. H. “ There’s always Mr. Coward.” 

Mr. W. “So I begin to recognize. What’s the ex- 
pression—Hanging on for Grim Life? or Till Grim 
Death? They are different, you know.” 

Mr. H. “ Suffering humanity’s the note.” 

Mr. W. “ Where’s my hat ?”’ 

Mr. H. “I was once sorry for Ellaline Terriss having 
to be up to her knees in water for that film, Titanic. I’m 
now far sorrier for Mr. Coward up to his neck in this 
picture.” 

Mr. W. “ Still, he didn’t have to do it, did he ? He could 
just have written it.” 

Mr. H. ‘“‘ Mr. Coward’s an actor as well as an author.” 

Mr. W. “Is that why I feel this belongs more to Drury 
Lane than the High Seas? All these speeches, awfully like a 
scoutmaster on a picnic, but all about everyone being loyal 
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to him, and his thanks to them, and Ais ideas . . . what about 
the flotilla, the fleet, the Admiralty even?.. . I feel that if 
he’d been Nelson, he’d have said ‘“‘/ expect...” 

Mr. H. (patiently). “Mr. Coward is always original. 
You heard the lines, ‘/t was a good honeymoon as honey- 
moons go.” 

Mr. W. (weakly). “‘It went very quickly’ ...1 liked 
more the A.B. who thought the sea like grey silk.” 

Mr. H. (coughing). ““ Me mother ’ad a dress like it once, 
she sent it to the cleaners and it came back all spotty... You 
know, it really is terrifying.” 

Mr. W. “ Of course it is. But not nearly so frightening 
as the fact that none of those it’s written for will think so. 
If you hadn’t had a cold, they’d have thought you were 
laughing, not crying.” 

Mr. H. “ But I was. The superficiality of it ! ‘1 won’t 
go to shelter, me husband expects me to be at home when he 
comes on leave.’ Bang—no home, so no wife. O heavens 
me, I only have so many hours a day and I have spent two 
of them listening to this! ... which was worse, the cocky 
capturing of everyday cockney cracks, or the usual failure 
to represent cultured adults ? ‘ lt isn’t wrong to be happy, only 
clever, when all hell is let loose above our unprotected heads.’ ”’ 

Mr. W. “You must forgive me for asking, but why 
wasn’t it let loose at Dunkirk ?. Dunkirk to me means two 
things—beaches and ‘“ the little ships’. But to Mr. Coward 
it seems to mean—” 

Mr. H. “Don’t tell me. I know... He drowns very 
nicely, all the same.” 

Mr. W. (exasperated at last). “ But he doesn’t drown ! 
None of them do. That’s what I complain of.” 

Mr. H. “Is that very nice of you? You forget that it 
is a Brilliant film, an Important film. I have even read, the 
First Great War film. It shows the defeat at Crete, the 
evacuation of Dunkirk, and in many other ways Puts 
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Britain on the Map... Until we know why or where, it is 
not for us to cavil at that dreary old trick of a Man Sees All 
His Life Pass before him.” 

Mr. W. “ But they don’t drown! And if they do, it’s a 
purely literary convention that their past life occurs to 
them coherently, let alone respectably ! Was Citizen Kane 
made in vain? And what would have happened if one of 
the sailors had seen that? ” 

Mr. H. “ You might just as well ask why they didn’t play 
Pl See You Again every time Coward bobbed under, instead 
of Roll Out the Barrel. It just shows you don’t know 
enough about films. We'd better see Bette Davis.” 

Mr. W. (as they cross Leicester Square). “1 don’t know 
enough about the Mediterranean, but I know the last thing 
I'd have seen if I’d been one of those sailors—me Captain’s 
face. In all honesty, I can’t say it’s my favourite.’ 

Mr. H. (as they settle to ‘In This Our Life’). “ That’s what 
I call a close-up.” 

Mr. W. “ There were plenty of those at the other one.” 

Mr. H. “ Ah, but the drama comes over here. There 
is point for the image. Look at that face !” 

Mr. W. “ She is pretty. She isn’t usually.” 

Mr. H. “ In this part, it is better if she is. So she is; she 
is an actress. That makes it easy to be.”’ 

Mr. W. “She is quieter than usual, isn’t she? I don’t 
mean not so vibrant, but less Talullah tricks.” 

Mr. H. “ A good thing. The story is quite enough of a 
strain.” 

Mr. W. (patronizingly). “‘ Of course, if you’ve seen 
enough Bette Davis films, you cease to care about the 
story. You know it'll be she and George Brent in the end.” 

Mr, Hoo leisn t in this.” 

Mr. W. “ Don’t be difficult. It doesn’t matter whether 
they marry or not—” 

Mr. H. “I can quite see marrying doesn’t carry even the 
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conventional significance in this film. Bette Davis on the 
eve of wedding George Brent, runs off with her sister’s 
husband instead. She drives him to drink and death, then 
returns and tries to snitch Brent, by this time engaged to 
her sister . . . it keeps it in the family, of course, but—” 

Mr. W. “No, no, no! Not that at all. Of course, the 
story’s absurd—”’ 

Mr. H. “I find it obscene. The chief non-fungus 
moment is Brent’s gesture of repugnance at sitting next her 
in the car.” 

Mr. W. “‘ But the story doesn’t exist ! How could it? 
It’s crazy. What the film’s about is the relationships and 
the reactions to those relationships. You can see it as an 
indictment of living conditions in the Old South if you 
wish—” 

Mr. H. “I thought I recognized some sets from the 
Little Foxes *’— 

Mr. W. “ Oras the sum total of all the crises Davis and 
Brent have been through on the screen—variations on a 
theme which is more than emotional by this time— 
neurotic, psychic almost.” 

Mr. H. “I get all that. I still think it a pity it couldn’t 
be let loose by a set of symbols slightly more interesting 
than such by-products of life as drinks, juke-boxes, sports 
cars... The scenario’s to blame. I am sure its accent is 
different from the play’s. And then the director has his idea 
about what to bring out and Bette Davis has hers—and the 
director has his own idea about what to bring out of Bette 
Davis—some of it new. But none of it quite matches. It’s 
like layers of transfers not quite deftly applied. So some of 
it’s over-real, most less than, and none, as a whole, quite.” 

Mr. W. “ At least as real as Jn Which We Serve.” 

Mr. H. “O, yes. After all, human beings are involved, 
not music-hall symbols of humanity. And the close-ups are 
used with insight. Funny, how long it has taken for others 
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to learn from the Russians. I remember when, in 1928, I 
went to Berlin to see that other naval film, Potemkin...” 
Mr. W. (hurriedly). “ And the Russians learning from 
the French. If we go now to Bright Path at the Tatler—” 
Mr. H. “ What do you suppose would have happened 
if Bette Davis had been Captain D.’s wife >” 

Mr. W. “We shouldn’t have had that threadbare speech 
about every sailor’s wife having one Bitter, Implacable Rival, 
the ship. And if George Brent had been Captain? ” 

Mr. H. “ He would probably have been taken prisoner, 
and then Bette Davis would have kidnapped the ship, 
getting in all the war’s naval actions till she had found him.”’ 

Mr. W. (as they enter the Tatler). ““ That would have 
been as funny, too.” 

Mr. H. (as they leave). ““ Well, Bright Path was. Gay, 
too. Very gay. I’m not sure that I want René . Clair 
at this date, and the argument’s open to doubt, but it was 
cheerful and spirited, and not an affront to the eye. What 
use it made of light !—You know, that’s one of the things 
I hold against Disney. His lack of interest in light. His 
colours are flat, his animals cut-out—not a ripple of fur, 
not a streak of muscle. One notices it more, now he uses 
three-dimensional scenery.” 

Mr. W. “If you're talking of Bamdi, it’s the colours 
upset me most. Those sunsets ! And he ought never to be 
allowed birds. As soon as a bird comes into his films, he 
goes all pink and pale blue.” 

Mr. H. “ The fight between the stags was good, though. 
There was light there—and cutting. It was almost Len 
Lye< 
a W. “ But the stampede of the herd—I have rarely 
seen such bad drawing. In fact, both drawing and anima- 
tion seemed to me poor. You will gather, I didn’t think it 
one of Disney’s best.” 

Mr. H. “ And I did. It atoned for Fantasia. In fact, I 
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simple story again, for one thing. A very simple one— 
youth finding its manhood, the basis of most myth. And 
he gave us the implications.” 

Mr. W. “ You mean, all that war allegory, and man’s 
destructiveness ? ”’ 

Mr. H. “ That if you like. But behind it—Bambi, the 
young stag, finding he must take his father’s place, and not 
liking it very much. I had the feeling Disney left it to his 
assistants until he thought the audience had been given 
enough pretty-pretty, and then said ‘ You’ve had your 
money’s worth, now I’m going to put in something that I 
like.’ It seemed to me there was a sense of reverence for 
life, and God knows we can do with that nowadays. 
Not mewling pity, but reverence, which after all zs a kind of 
appreciation. Yes, I think it’s the one film I’ve seen 
since I’ve been back that let one take one’s mind out of 
blinkers.” 

Mr. W. (agreeing). ‘“ Most of them do rather insist that 
you put them on as you enter the cinema.” 

Mr. H. “T’ll tell you one that didn’t, the London fire 
film. You can’t see it now. It was only on for a week. In 
the Jumper department.” 

Mr. W. “In the what?” 

Mr. H. “The jumper department of a draper. 
Leicester Square is a region not entirely devoid, you may 
have noticed, of picture-houses. But this was shown, on 
a small screen, at a shop on the corner, in the jumper 
department.” 

Mr. W. “Highly inflammable. Were the woollies 
hung round in chosen colours to spell out “ England 
expects °°’ 

Mr. H. “ Don’t be frivolous. It was a very moving film. 
The L.F.S. made it on the night of the City fires. It gives a 
good idea both of the blaze. and of the organization. 
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Moreover, there’s some good hard hitting about the short- 
age of water-supplies, and some startling shots of firemen 
wading ashore on Thames mud-beaches. It’s direct, 
dignified, and therefore dramatic. No heroics and, even 
better, none of that ‘ British understatement’, which is so 
awful when it’s self-conscious.” 

Mr. W. “ They always say the English can’t show 
emotion. I must say, when I see them trying to, as in that 
film, I think it’s a good idea they don’t. It seems to be such 
half-felt emotion. So there we are—a huge naval epic, in 
which much is reconstructed and little happens. And the 
City fires, made by the L.F.S. and shown on sub-standard 
stock in a drapers.”’ 

Mr. H. “ Never mind. I daresay next month we shall 
have Tarzan as a tank, or Will Hay leading the boys of 
St. Michael’s on Combined Operations.” 

Mr. W. “Ssh. Didn’t you know? They’re already in 
Malet St.” 

Mr. H. “Jn which Ich D@en-ham?” 

Mr. W. “I don’t think they think so. But the Shell- 
mixture as before. Heavens, I’ve lost my hat.” 

Mr. H. ‘‘ Mr. Coward’s final speech drove it from your 
head. You'll have to go back and sit in the same seat. You'll 
see it again.” 

Mr. W. ‘From that I swerve.” 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
THE DEATH OF THE MOTH. VIRGINIA WOOLF. 

Hogarth Press. 9s. 

OF THE Two kinds of writers, those who are born and those 
who are made, Mrs. Woolf unquestionably belongs to 
the former category. For, say the Hindus, no austerities, 
no prayers, not even the strictest devotion can give you 
sensibility though they may make you a plodding scholar. 
And in Mrs. Woolf the modern English sensibility reaches 
perhaps its most poignant awareness. 

As against critics like the Catholic, Martin Turnell, I feel 
that this is the impression one gets from her work, whether 
in the novel or criticism, and not of an intellectual primarily 
occupied with ideas. For instance, in the present miscellany 
(and it is as a posthumous miscellany rather than as a 
finished book of chosen pieces which the writer wanted - 
to preserve that one should regard it) look at any essay 
whether it be “‘ Evening over Sussex”’ or ‘“‘ Henry James”’, 
“Sara Coleridge’, or the “ Art of Biography ’’, and one is 
struck by an approach which relies more upon feeling and 
the imagination than upon conceptional vision. 

One might even go further and say that, in her, desire 
creates the object, almost as the wish of the helpless for 
consolation manufactures a God. Because, fundamentally, 
she is interested in the hidden springs of energy, in the 
interior world when all “outer things” and “ actions ” 
are resolved to “ something else’’, or to the “ unknown”, | 
if no relevant explanation is to be found. I imagine she 
felt that the sheer attempt to describe phenomena might 
evoke the explanation even if she could not re-invent a 
plausible enough solution for each particular bit of ex- 
perience. And in this way she was enabled to limit the 
universe of her discourse exactly when she wanted to and 
to launch upon generalizations only with the greatest 
hesitancy. 
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This attitude of the searcher, the finder, of the caged soul 
eagerly wanting to fly, however inconsistent it may be 
with her free spirit that roves round the world and yet 
regards itself as unfree, is the most constant strain in her 
writing. 

If there was a development in her attitude from such an 
essay as the Mark on the Wall to the Death of a Moth it is 
only that Berkeleyan subjectivism gave place to a Nietzchean 
position: perhaps there is an explanation but if anyone can 
find it, J can ! 

“ The posibilities of pleasure seemed that morning so 
enormous and so various that to have a moth’s part in life, 
and a day moth’s at that, appeared a hard fate, and his zest 
in enjoying his meagre opportunities to the full, pathetic. 
It flew vigorously to one corner of his compartment, and, 
after waiting there a second, flew across to the other. What 
remained for him but to fly to a third corner and then to a 
fourth ? That was all he could do, in spite of the size of 
the downs, the width of the sky, the far-off smoke of houses, 
and the romantic voice, now and then, of a steamer out at 
sea. What he could do he did. Watching him, it seemed 
as if a film, very thin but pure, of the enormous energy of 
the world had been thrust into his frail and diminutive 
body. As often as he crossed the pane, I could fancy that 
a thread of vital light became visible. He was little or nothing 
but life.” 

But, of course, having fluttered across the window-pane 
three or four times, having in fact asserted his little triumph, 
having dared, it yielded to death. 

What do we desire? And where do we want to go? 
Do we wish to dance? What an awkward body we have 
to dance with. And yet what marvellous ease it attains, by 
practice; how eloquent it can be, how subtle are its 
gestures, its curious grammar, of which every comma and 
semi-colon brings intimations of hidden ecstasies . .. And 
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yet where are we bound for ? Do we wish to cross the seas ° 
Where is this powerful passion of life carrying us ?... 
Those were the flutterings of Virginia Woolf; some 
were only futile attempts at wresting the answer, some 
ended in hyperbole, as witness the Letter to a Young Poet ; 
others hammered against the window-pane with a fine. 
resilience and revealed several processes, if not the 
beginnings and endings of these processes. The answer, 
on her own premises, could not be anything but negative: 
““ O yes, (she) seemed to say, death is stronger than I am.” 
MuLK RaJ ANAND 
THE TATRA MOUNTAINS. V. A. FirsHorr. With 
60 illustrations. Lindsay Drummond. tos. 6d. 
A VERY READABLE and well illustrated book about one of 
the loveliest parts of Europe. It deals with the geography, 
fauna, and flora of both the Polish and Slovakian parts, 
their folklore, traditions, and sport. Perhaps more could 
have been said about the people. The Slovaks lived under 
the Hungarian regime in extremest poverty. They could 
be seen, small sized, underfed, humble, almost in rags, 
wandering from village to village, selling mousetraps and 
mending (wiring) plates. Many went to America, there 
to scrape together enough in twenty years to come home 
and buy a small plot of poor land. The older illiterate ones 
accepted their pariah status. I remember a few years ago 
an old woman met a boy from one of the neighbouring 
mountain villages who had become a waiter in a third-rate 
hotel in a small town ; she could hardly fathom that a poor 
Slovak boy should have had such a good fortune! The 
Czechoslovak Republic changed much. The young 
Slovaks were taller, more alive, looked almost a different 
race than their elders. Yet even then progress had not 
reached the mountain villages. These are a few hours’ 
walking distance from the nearest town, and the paths are 
ankle deep in mud in Autumn. The inhabitants still eat 
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meat only three times a year, on the High Holidays. In 
spite of the similarity of language, there is a world of 
difference between the poor backward Slovak and the 
efficient intelligent Czech. Even the young educated 
Slovaks—the first generation to be taught their own 
' Ianguage in schools—maintained their reactionary ideals. 
Ardent catholics, they are bitter against the Protestant 
Czechs, resenting their greater wealth and influence and 
progressive views. The protestant minority favoured the 
Czechs. 

Those in this country who wish for a better post-war 
settlement should be given the opportunity to learn how 
the many little nations in Eastern Europe live and feel. 
Merely to apply academic slogans will provide no solution. 

WALTER SCHMIDEBERG 


THE OLD: CHURCHES “OF LONDON.” GERALD 

Coss. Introduction by Geoffrey Webb. Batsford. 15s. 
TO GIVE SHAPE and purpose for a stranger’s visit to our 
bewildering London, no adventure could be better than a 
study of the City Churches. There is enough in them fora 
life-long hobby—for the historian, the artist, the wood- 
carver, the philanthropist, the architect ; but they also will 
provide fascinating odd hours for the frankly curious. This 
book will whet the appetite of any one of the specialists, 
who has but to turn the pages to be excited. For the merely 
curious a full and informative Introduction does its precise 
work. Then the profuse illustrations urge the reader to set 
forth at once: they range from coloured sketches of the 
churches as they originally appeared in old-time London, 
to reproductions of modern oil-paintings, with innumerable 
engravings of the past, and fascinating photographs of to- 
day—unusual vistas, and lovely glimpses of what might 
easily be missed. Every kind of detail is also illustrated, 
such as pulpits, altar-rails, fonts, sword-rests, royal arms, 
clocks, vanes, wood-carving (the photograph of Grinling 
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Gibbons’s reredos in St. James’s, Piccadilly, almost takes 
one’s breath away). Specially valuable to the architect will 
be the double-page illustration of all the towers and 
steeples, drawn by the author and arranged for easy com- 
parison, and astonishment at the variety of Wren’s genius. 
The importance of the pulpit is obvious in all the 
churches of the eighteenth century—an age “avid of 
sermons”. An interesting engraving of a festival service 
in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, shows a devout congrega- 
tion hanging on the preacher’s word, gathered close round 
the “‘ three-decker ” with their backs to the altar. It might 
be added to Mr. Cobb’s notes that the pulpit of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldgate, has a carved panel that definitely teaches transub- 
stantiation ! The pulpit of All Hallows, London Wall, 
cannot be approached from the church itself; the reason 
for this, along with a score of other oddities, must be 
found by a visit to each church and a chat with the care- 
taker: such as a clock with neither face nor hands; a 
thank-offering from grateful smugglers; carved cherub- 
faces over a booking-office; pulpit from which was 
preached the first extempore sermon; the tower that 
carried London’s first waterworks; an organ with white 
“black keys”’; a punishment bench ; bread-shelves .. . 
But the visitor should have this book in his hand, for it 
gives matter not easily obtainable, such as old vestry 
accounts, including outlay for roast-beef, ale and wine, 
money for getting a woman big with childe out of the 
parish, an ombarello for funerals in wet weather. It also 
has an interesting note on the suffixes to Saints’ names, such 
as Le stocks, Sherehog, By the wardrobe, Pattens. Another 
note would have been welcome on such obscure saints as 
Magnus, Foster, Mildred. And a note would have been still 
more welcome on the very much alive modern religious life 
in these old churches. You may enter one of them and at 
first it may seem dark and gloomy, but in addition to the 
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welcoming face of the warden you will find something 
“ going on”—a group of girls having their lunch by the 
belfry while a few City men are at a Communion Service 
by the altar, a brisk midday musical Service for workers 
with a clock showing exactly for their time to leave, or a 
City man kneeling alone in a dark pew. And there are 
outsiders who catch the spirit of these churches, as a banker 
once said to a rector, “ We don’t want these churches 
demolished—the mere sight of their spires reminds us that 
there is something other than money.” M. V. HUGHES 

THE BOOK OF REVELATIONS IS HISTORY. H. S. 

BELLAMY. Faber. 85. 6d. 

Tue Most casuat reader of Revelation must have noticed 
the echoes of Old Testament books, not direct quotations. 
It is the contention of Mr. Bellamy that these ideas, along 
with the earlier ones, are all derived from the same source— 
an age-long myth concerning cosmic happenings. Although 
obviously Christian in its setting, all the middle portion 
has been found to be in a different style of Greek, as though 
translated with difficulty from obscure records. The mind 
quickens as the author unfolds this thesis. Renewed interest 
leads the reader to turn up Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, minor 
prophets, even Genesis and Exodus, and to take delight 
once more in Job 38 ; even the Noah’s Ark of our childhood 
takes on a new significance, and we are even let into the 
curious secret of why the Sons of God shouted for joy. 
But the interest spreads far beyond Bible study. It is quite 
possible that the odd relations between us and the moon are 
the relics of disturbances occurring during the formation of 
both, and that ancient man somehow survived appalling 
disasters—breaking up of continents by ocean-waves ; 
destruction of civilizations—retreat of waters—deserts— 
no more sea. Perhaps high ground became life-asylums, 
such as Bolivia, Abyssinia, Tibet ... Were Pyramids built 
against such perils? Renewed study is awakened in all 
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antiquities, such as the Atlantis myth, Armageddon, the 
undeciphered markings on huge boulders in the British 
Museum, and is it possible that the human figure on ancient 
Celtic crosses was not originally of Christ, but of Man 
himself, who had survived ? 

This is not a religious book, and let no Christian imagine 
that he is hereby deprived of a precious heritage. He will 
frankly admit that he has not been able to cope with the 
wild imaginings of such a “ future ”’ life, wholesale slaughter 
and eternal torture for the “ wicked’. No doubt such 
portions from the ancient myth glutted the ire of the poor 
sufferers under Ninevah, Babylon, Syria... but the idea 
of God as a petty tyrant hurling the bulk of humanity into 
a burning pit must have seemed to a Christian the exact 
opposite of what his Master had declared—that God makes 
his sun to shine on all, and is kind to the unthankful and 
the evil. So, in a sense this zs a religious book, removing 
weight, and bringing out the magnificence of Man, and 
enabling us to understand the refrain running through the 
record: “He that overcometh shall inherit all things— 
enduring, creative.” M. V. HuGHEs 
A NARROW STREET. Etiiot Paut. Cresset Press. 

10s. 6d. 

Mr. PauL Is one of those rare individuals who, whilst 
retaining their own nationality to the full, are able also to 
merge themselves with the land of their adoption—in his 
case, with the Latin civilization. 

A Spanish Town was written in a blaze of anger, colour, 
love, and sunlight, with the swift action of a good film. 
A Narrow Street is a quieter volume, covering almost 
twenty years in time, less turbulent but sadder for there 
was hope in Ibiza and in Paris only increasing disillusion- 
ment. France had become a tradition to England and 
America, even to herself, but readers are more likely to 
remember what Herriot stood for, or Flandin or Daladier, 
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after they have read this book than if they had perused more 
carefully documented studies by professional historians. 
It is therefore a good, rough guide to the wilderness of 
French politics between the wars, though those who knew 
Paris well will often want to criticize details. The “ Expo ”’ 
of 1937 for instance was not such a failure as is made out, 
in spite of the sabotage. 

His strong views make the pages interesting though he is 
sometimes less than just. Most of us would agree with his 
judgment upon the cinema in France, but he is less good in 
his comments upon French literature, which was par- 
ticularly rich in the years just preceding the war. Gide may 
have been erratic but was never in a backwater and remains 
one of the few really great European writers. Men like the 
Breton Guilloux (some of whose work has appeared in 
Life and Letters To-day), Chamsun in his studies of his 
native province, Sartre with his brilliant short stories and 
in quite another sphere, Julien Green, are all worthy to be 
ranked with Aragon and Malraux. 

The author is angry with the appeasement policy, but 
he should remember that it was detested by many English 
of all classes, that there were numberless English volunteers 
in Spain, and that the nation was united in its determina- 
tion to go on fighting after the collapse of France. Three 
things, in my opinion, and I have known Paris as long or 
longer than Mr. Paul, led to the debacle. They were 
bureaucracy, the rigidity of French education, and the 
attitude towards women. We can trace them in this book 
as scene after scene flashes by, in the lives of the street’s 
inhabitants. 

The author writes, “a city one loves exists at no matter 
what distance,” and there is Paris in these pages, with its 
colours that made many Frenchmen into painters, its 
smells, sounds, and movement. All the portraits are good, 
but Mr. Paul is particularly successful with Pierre who solved 
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his family problems by working them out in politics, with 
l’Oursin who is perhaps fighting with us in England, and 
Noel who stuffed the family pets in more affluent days. It 
is a good stimulus, too, for the war effort; how, after reading 
it, can we do other than wish and work even more fervently 
for the day when rescue will come to such people as Madame 
Berthelot and we, ourselves, can return to find our friends 
and watch the rebirth of a great city. BRYHER 


A SHEAF OF STUDIES. E. K. CHamBers. Oxford 

University Press. Ios. 

MOST STUDENTS OF literature are familiar with Sir Edmund 
Chambers’s work upon medieval and Elizabethan drama. 
This new volume is a collection of short papers upon various 
literary subjects. 

There are interesting articles upon some dates in connec- 
tion with Coleridge, the exact location of the famous Tree 
in Matthew Arnold’s Zhyrsis, the possible love affair that 
Arnold may have had in Switzerland. The general reader 
will probably turn to the chapters upon the study of English 
literature. The author emphasizes the need for a historical 
background and the power to project one’s self into a past 
century. I must differ from him, however, on the subject 
of modern poetry. It seems strange that anyone so steeped 
in Shakespearian English as Sir Edmund Chambersis, should 
find the modern writers “ exotic’. 

The book, in fact, is a characteristic example of English 
criticism. It is scholarly, pleasant to read, as fluid as a good 
water colour, but lacking somehow that perception or word 
that would bring the pages to life. It is for the academic 
rather than the adventurous, although enthusiasm is there, 
it is always restrained. Great writers have always been 
reckless and in these times particularly we could welcome 
passionate mistakes rather than too intricate an inquiry 
into the nature of creation. LAMBERT STONE 


